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It must not, however, be supposed that the 
Petersburgher lets all the ice of the Neva 
float away, to cool the liquor of the fishes in 
the Baltic. ‘The Russian is too fond of ice to 
be a single day without it, if he can get it. 
Throughout the summer every liquid is iced, 
not even excepting tea, and an tce-house is 
of all others the appendage that a Russian 
ménage is least inclined to dispense with. 
Even the peasant’s cottage is rarely without 
one, and Petersburgh is supposed to contain 
no less than 10,000. It must of course re- 
quire the work of many hands to fill all these 
cellars with ice, Sor each cellar is supposed to 
afford accommodation for fifty sledge-loads. 
Supposing each cellar to be filled, and there 
are few that are not, this would give 500,000 
sledge-loads of ice for the consumption of the 
capital, or about one sledge-load for every 


man, woman and child in the place. The | 


most extensive commerce carried on during 
winter is decidedly that in ice, and many 
thousands find constant employment in fishing 
up this cooling produce from its “ native ele- 
ment,” the water of the Neva. The men who 









coating of ice sufficient to bear their own 
weight, and the whole is afterwards loosened 
by the aid of The subsequent sub- 
division of the parallelogram is a compara- 
tively easy task; into each fragment a hook 
is then fastened, and amid shouts and accla- 
mations, the beautiful, clear, green crystals 

drawn to land. The Neva ice is of a 
sparking emerald green, or at least looks so 
when laid on the snow. The glassy store is 
thea piled upon the. , the drivers seat 
themselves on their a thrones, one = 
songs and jests they drive away to the habi- 
tations of their eal mphiiaes It affords 
no little amusement to visit these ice-quarries 
on. the Neva, to observe the Russians 
when ged in an occupation so congenial 
to their habits and character. 

“In the ice-céllars the fragments are built 
up with mathematical exactoess, but in such 
a manner as to leave shelves and nitches for 
the reception, in summer, of milk, butter, 
meat, and other articles likely to be damaged 
by the heat. This description applies to 
what may be considered well-managed estab- 
lishments; but into many cellars the ice is 
flung in good Russian fashion, without the 
least attempt at order. So completely are the 
Russians accustomed to these ice-cellars, that 
they cannot imagine a well-ordered aptarld 
without one. It may safely be calculated that 
the ice consumed in Petersburgh, during the | 
warm months, costs the inhabitants at least | 
two or three millions of rubles.” 








The longest is the Trotzkoi Mort (Trinity 
Bridge) more than 800 yards in length ; but 
by far the most important to the inhabitants 
vf Petersburgh is the Isaac’s Bridge, which 
conuects the largest and wealthiest part of the 
city with Vasiliefskoi Island, en which stands 
the Exchange, and on which the foreign mer- 
chants find it most convenient to reside. 
“During the summer, the pontoons on 
which they rest, lie firmly anchored in the 
river, but as soon as the ice begins, in autumn, 
to make its appearance in large musses, the 
bridges are taken to pieces. Vo each bridge 
a regular commandant is appointed, who has 
a number of workmen under his orders. As 
soon as the ice stands the bridges are recon- 
structed, for as the Neva ice presents a very 
uneven surface, every one prefers the artifi- 
cial to the natural bridge. In spring, the 
bridges are kept standing till the booming 
artillery from the citadel sends forth the offi- 
cial announcement that winter is departing. 
Upon this signal, the bridges immediately 
vanish, a passage for the pontoons having 
been carefully provided before-hand, by ma- 
king open channels in the ice. As soon as 
the masses of ice have floated by, the bridges 
are put together again, to be again removed, 
on the arrival of a fresh reinforcement. So 
great is the inconvenience felt when the com- 
munication is interrupted, that every moment 
of liberty is taken advantage of, and, though 
the mere putting together of the Isaac's 
Bridge costs each time several hundred ru- 


Over the four principal arms of the Neva| bles, it “has often been taken to pieces, and 
/no permanent bridge has yet been erected, but built up again two or three times in one day. 
|over the smaller branches, which have been | In one spring, this operation has been repeated 

made to assume the appearance of canals,— | no less than three-and-twenty times. It may 
ithe Fontanka, the Ligofka, the Moika, &c.— |easily be supposed, therefore, that these 
the number of bridges can scarcely fall short | wretched wooden bridges are any thing but 
of sixty. These are far from being sufficient, | economical constructions. The frequent taking 





make it their business to raise the ice, go| for at several of them constant stoppages oc- | asunder and putting together again greatly ac- 


about it in a most artist-like way, sawing and 
chopping their raw material in such equal and 
mathematical shapes as may most conveni- 
eatly be packed, first in the sledge, and afier- 
wards in the cellar; but we will allow our 
author to describe the operation in his own 
words. 

“They begin by clearing away the snow 
from the surface, that they may draw more 
distinctly the outline of their work. A large 
parallelogram is then sketched upon the ice, 
and is divided by cross lines, into a number of 
squares, to suit the dimensions of the sledges. 
The next step is to loosen the great parallelo- 
gram, which is done by digging a trench all 
round, and as the ice is often one and a-half 
to two ells in thickness, the stooping labour- 
ers are at last as completely lost to sight, as 
though they were so many miners working in 
amine. Under their feet they must leave a 


\ 


cur, and policemen are obliged to be stationed | celerates the wear and tear of the material, 
there to keep the carriages in proper order.) while the upper boardstare rapidly destroyed 
The bridges over the main branches of the | by the great number of carriages constantly 
river, composed merely of boards resting on| passing over. ‘The Isaac’s Bridge alone has 
pontoons, are taken to pieces on the approach | probably cost more, during the short time of 
of winter, and put together again in spring. | its existence, than has ever been expended on 
It sometimes happens that a gale of wind will | the massive Dresden Bridge, 1420 feet long, 
break up the whole of the ice in the Constadt | which has now stood for more than three cen- 
Bay, before the ice of the Neva has put itself} turies. 


in motion. In. such cases the whole body of 
the ice in the Neva, as the sides become loos- 
ened, glides down the river ina mass. No 
satisfactory plan has yet been proposed for pro- 
viding a power of resistance against so enor- 
mousa pressure. Nevertheless, the inconve- 
nience often felt, of having all communication 
cut off, for day’s together, between the several 
parts of the city, is so great, that a remedy 
will, no doubt, be some day found. 

Of these bridges of boats there are nine. 


“ While the bridges are down, the inhabi- 
tants of the several islands on which the city 
stands, become, for day’s together, so many 
separate communities. Relations are unable 
to hear from one another ; the public officers 
receiving no commands from their superiors, 
are reduced to the necessity of acting on their 
own responsibility ; merchants are unable to 
receive communications from one another; 
teachers cannot visit their pupils, nor those 


the schools; the isvoshishicks, or hackney 
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NN, es 
coachmen, are forced to aS cameos soley droskhy _ now ~ oe ne! seen Communicated for“ The Friend.” 
within narrower limits; and the dinner per- ing its way, like a sma ton t . . 
ties and soirées have often to dispense Lee eican; aid Sted: of palaces succeed ok Matthew Hale, Chief Justice of England. 
more than half their guests. In spring, there-| other, with but one or two pedestrians to eu-| Sir Matthew Hale, lord chief justice of 
fore, as well as in autumn, when the bridges/liven the scene, having the effect rather of| England, was born in Gloucestershire in the 
are down, every advantage is taken of the ice, | skulking banditti, lurking about a rocky gorge,| year 1609; and, by the care of a wise and 
however insecate it may be. Boards are laid, | than of the denizens of one of the gayest citics| religious father, had great attention paid to 
side by side, till a complete path has been|in the world. his education. 
formed across. When the danger of these In his youth, he was fond of company, aud 
supplementary bridges is thought to have be- fell into many levities and extravagances, 
come imminent, they are prohibited, and But this propensity and conduct were correct. 
policemen are stationed on both sides to pre- ed by a circumstance, that made a consider. 
vent people from venturing across. Some- able impression on his mind during the rest of 
times, however, messages of such importance his life. Being one day in company with 
have to be conveyed, that high rewards are other young men, one of the party, through 
offered to the mushik, bold enough to brave a excess of wine, fell down, apparently dead, at 
their feet. Young Hale was so aflected on 


watery grave, and all the horrors of the po- 
this occasion, that he immediately retired to 


lice cane. On these occasions, crowds assem- 
ble on the quays, to admire the boldness and another room, and shutting the door, fell on 
activity of the mushik, who, armed with a is knees, and prayed earnestly to God that 
light board, makes his way nimbly from one his friend might be restored to life, and that 
flake to the other, and generally contrives to he himself might be pardoned for having given 
ive the slip to the soldiers, who are watching countenance to so much excess. At the same 
or his landing. Often, of course, the attempt time he made a solemn vow, that he would 
fails, and the unfortunate messenger is swal- never again keep company in that. manner, 
lowed up by the remorseless Neva. Indeed nor drink a health while he lived. His friend 
it may safely be assumed, that in no city are recovered, and Hale religiously observed his 
there so many people drowned in the year as vow.—Afier this event, there was an entire 
change in his-disposition ; he forsook all dissi- 


in Petersburgh.” 
During the warm and beautiful clear nights pated company, and was careful to divide his 
time between the duties of religion, and the 


of the brief Russian summer, the Neva pre- 
sents a scene of remarkable animation, far studies of his profession. 
su ing, while it lasts, what even the canals He became remarkable for his solid and 
of Venice are able to offer. A Petersburgh grave deportment; his inflexible regard to 
night, at this season of the year, is merely a justice, aud a religious tenderness of spirit, 
short transition into twilight, to mark the which appear to have accompanied him 
limits of the departing and the coming day. through lite. _ His retired meditations on re- 
The gay coldurs of the flowers remain visible ligious subjects manifest a pious and humble 
in their minutest shades, and even the little frame of mind, and a solemnity well adapted 
birds think it scarcely worth while to go to to excite kindred emotions in the breast of the 
reader. 


roost, but keep chirruping away till morning. 
On such a night, let the reader imagine a “True religion,” says he, “teaches the 
river like the Neva, in some places upwards} A Self-taught Man.—At a meeting of the| soul a high veneration for Almighty God; a 
of half a mile broad, and winding with its| Synod of Alabama, on the third week in last|sincere and upright walking, as in the»pres- 
several branches, for nearly fifteen miles,| First month, contributions were called for to| ence of the invisible, all-seeing God. It makes 
amid palaces, gardens, and villas. ‘The open | purchase a coloured man, a slave, of extraor-|a man truly love, honour, and obey him, and 
sea is close at hand for those of a more ad-|dinary character. It was stated that he was | therefore careful to know what his will is. It 
venturous turn. The English captains in| a good clerical scholar, and wholly self-taught. | renders the heart highly thankful to him as 
their light boats are proud to display their| He is a blacksmith; and it was stated on the|the Creator, Redeemer, and Benefactor. It 
nautical superiority ; the pompous gondolas of | floor of the Synod, by members, and others|makes a man entirely depend on him, seek 
the Russian nobles are rowing about with| who knew him, that he first learned the let-| him for guidance, direction, and protection, 
bands of music; the humbler classes enliven | ters of the alphabet, by inducing his master’s | and submit to his will with patience and resig- 
the scene by their favourite national songs ;| children, aud others, to make the letters, one | nation of soul. It gives the law, not only to 
and thousands come te admire a spectacle, to|at a time, on the door of his shop. In this} his words and actions, but to his very thoughts 
the gaiety of which they themselves contri-| way he familiarized himself with the letters | and purposes ; so that he dares not entertain 
bute. and their names. He then learned to putthem|any which are unbecoming the presence of 
The immense extent of ground on which} together, and make words, and soon was able | that God by whom all our thoughts are legi- 
Petersburgh has been built, the width of the|to read. He then commenced the study of|ble. It crushes all pride and haughtiness, 
streets, the vast space occupied by the squares| arithmetic, and then English grammar and | both in a man’s heart and carriage, and gives 
or parade places, and the separation of the| geography. It was also stated, that he isnow| him a humble state of mind before God and 
several quarters or “ sides” of the city, by the| able to read the Greek ‘Testament with ease,|men. It regulates the passions, and brings 
great surface of water which the branches of|has some knowledge of the Latin language, |them into due moderation. It gives a mana 
the Neva present, contribute to prevent that} but relinquished it in consequence of not having | right estimate of this present world, and sets 
bustling and populous appearance of the streets, | suitable books. It was stated, that he studied | his heart and hopes above it ; so that he never 
that characterises the more ancient capitals of | at night till eleven or twelve o’clock, and that | loves it more than it deserves. It makes the 
Europe. Along the Neva Quays, in the vici-| in conversing with him, they felt themselves! wealth, and the glory of this world, high 
nity of the Admiralty, and in the Nievkoi| in the presence of their equal. He is between | places, and great preferments, of but little 
Prospekt, there is at all times much life and | thirty and thirty-five years of age, and is wil-|consequence to him; so that he is neither 
activity ; but in the other parts of the town the ling to go out as a missionary to Africa, un-|covetous, nor ambitious, nor over-solicitous, 
appearance of solitude and desolation is at|der the Assembly’s Board. concerning the advantages of them. It makes 
times oppressive. Vast open, unpaved spaces tai: him value the love of God and the peace of 
occur of many acres in extent, over which a his own conscience, above all the wealth and 



































(To be continued.) 
comer | 


Mules, it seems, are, most certainly, beasts 
of bulky burthens, if not of heavy ones, in 
Mexico. Kendall, in one of his amusing 
sketches, remarks, that it is singular enough 
with what facility the muleteers can contine 
almost any burthen upon the backs of these 
animals. ‘Frequently we met,” he adds, 
“ moving fodder stacks along the road—many 
of them nearly the size of a common load 
hay—and as not a sign of life or living thing 
could be seen about them, their appearance at 
first struck us as curious in the extreme. 
Large bodies of wheat straw, square and com- 
pact, and reaching to within an inch of the 
ground, would be seen approaching us, and it 
was only when we bent close to the earth, 
that the locomotive power which set them in 
motion could be seen. Then, and not till 
then, the four feet of the animal beneath the 
stack could be discovered—head, body, and 
ears, all being alike concealed under the bulky, 
although light load, which was packed with 
the greatest regard to symmetry upon the 
back of the animal. Nearly the entire trans- 
portation business of the country is carried on 
in this way, and the traveller sees boxes, bales, 
barrels—in ‘short, every species of merchan- 
dize, taken from one point to another, securely 
packed upon the backs of mules.” — Late paper. 
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honour in the world, and to be very diligent 
in preserving them. He performs ail his du- 
ties to God with sincerity and humility ; aud, 
whilst he lives on earth, his conversation, his 
hope, his treasures are in heaven, and he 
endeavours to walk suitably to such a hope. 

“ They who truly fear God, have a secret 
guidance from a higher wisdom than what is 
barely human, namely, the Spirit of truth and 

oodness, which does really, though secretly, 
prevent and direct thems Any man that sin- 
cerely and truly fears Almighty God, und 
calls, and rélies upon him for his direction, 
has it as really as a son has the counsel and 
direction of his father; and though the voice 
be not audible, nor discernable by sense, yet 
it is equally as real as if a man heard a voice, 
saying, * ‘This isthe way, walk in it.’ 

“Though this secret direction of Almighty 
God is principally seen in matters relating to 
the good of the soul ; yet even in the concerns 
of this life, a good man fearing God, and beg- 
ging his direction, will, very often, if not at 
all times, find it. I can call my own expe- 
rience to witness, that, even in the temporal 
affairs of my whole life, I have never been 
disappointed of the best direction, when | 
have, iff humility and sincerity, implored it. 

“In the cousse of my life, L have been in 
as many stations and places as most men. | 
have experienced almost continual motion ; and 
although of all earthly things, | have most 
desired rest, and a fixed private station, yet 
the various changes that | have seen and 
found, the public employments that, without 
my seeking, and against my inclination, have 
been put upon me, and many other interven- 
tions, as well private as public, have made it 
literally my experience, that I have here no 
continuing city. When I had designed for 
myself a settled mansion in one place, and had 
fitted it to my convenience and repose, | have 
been presently constrained by my uecessary 
employments to leave it, and repair to another; 
and when again | thought to find repose there, 
and had fitted it to my convenience, some 
other necessary occurrences have diverted me 
from it. And thus, my dwellings have been 
like so many inns to a traveller, of longer con- 
linuance, indeed, but of almost equal instability. 

“This unsettledness of station, though 
troublesome, has given me a good and prac- 
ticable moral ; namely, that I must not expect 
my rest in this lower world; but must con- 
sider it as the place of my journey and pil- 
grimage, and look further for complete happi- 
ness. And truly, when I reflect, that it has 
been the wisdom of Almighty Godto exer- 
cise, with this kind of discipline, those 
worthies whom he has exhibited as patterns 
to the rest of mankind, 1 have fio reason to 
complain of it as a difficulty or an inconve- 
nience, but to be thankful to him for it, as an 
instruction and document, to put me in re- 
membrance of a better home, and to incite 
me to make a due provision for it; even that 
everlasting rest which he has provided for 
them that love him ; it is his gracious design, 
by pouring me thus from vessel to vessel, to 
keep me from fixing myself too much upon 
this world below. 

“ But the truth is, did we consider this life 
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as becomes us, even as wise men, we might | 
easily find, without the help of such discip- 
line, that the world below neither was intend- 
ed for, nor indeed can be a place of rest ; but 
that it is only a laboratory, to fit and prepare 
the souls of the children of men, for a better 
and more abiding state; a school to exercise 
and train us up in habits of patience and obe- 
dience, till we are fitted for another station ; 
a little narrow nursery, wherein we may be 
dressed and pruned, till we are fit to be 
transplanted iuto paradise. 


“ ‘ihe greater part of mankind make it their 


whole business to provide for rest and happi- 
ness in this world ; they make the acquisition 
of wealth and honour, and the preferments 
and pleasures of life their great, if not their 
only business and happiness; and which is 
yet a higher degree of frenzy, they esteem 
this the only wisdom, and think that the care- 
ful provision for eternity, is the folly of a few 


weak, melancholy, fanciful men; whereas, it 
is a truth, and in due time it will evidently 


appear, that those men only, who are solici- 
tous for the attainment of their everlasting 
rest, are the truly wise men, and shall be 
acknowledged to be so, by those who now 
despise them. ‘ We fools accounted his life 


madness, and his end to be without honour ; 


how is he numbered among the children of 


God, and his lot is among the saints.’ ” 


For “ The Friend.” 
Remarkable case of a Repentant Convict. 


The following account is given in one of the 
letters of James Backhouse, whilst engaged in 
a religious visit to Van Dieman’s Land, New 
South Wales, and South Africa. He and his 
companion visited the Penal Settlement at 
Macquani Harbour, in the Sixth month, 1832. 
On the 7th, he relates— 

“ We returned to dine with our kind host, 
who went with us in the evening to the adult 


school, in which eighteen prisoners are making 


pleasing progress. Amongst them is a man 
who lost his arm a few months ago, and who, 
by this accident, had his attention turned to 
the things belonging to salvation. He now 
seems to be a sweet spirited Christian, having 
put on the meekness and gentleness that is in 
Christ, in place of the contentious spirit he 
formerly lived in. Whilst others pity him for 
the loss of his arm, he says, he thinks it the 
greatest blessing of his life ; he is learning to 
write with his left hand. 

“ Eighteenth.— We set off again to visit 
the out-gangs, but it came on so stormy and 
wet, that before we had gone far we put back. 
About noon I walked over several parts of the 
settlement, and conversed with many of” the 
prisoners. The man who lost his arm said, 
that when he was awakened, and in imminent 
danger from this accident, and the Lord found 
him, when he sought Him not, so strongly did 
he feel his own desperate wickedness, that he 
could entertain no hope, until he was reminded 
by William Schofield, [a Wesleyan mission- 
ary stationed here,] of the mercy extended to 
Manasseth, Solomon, Mary Magdalene, and 
others of similar character. He said he had 
been guilty of house-breaking, and many other 
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crimes, for which he had been three times 
sentenced to the settlement; that the gallows 
was no terror to him, and that he was so har- 
dened that he did whatsoever he wished, in 
defiance of the laws of God and man, till the 
Lord visited him, and brought him low by 
this accident. ‘This man now rauks amongst 
those, who, having been forgiven much, love 
much. ‘The alteration in his conduct is 
noticed by all around him: the commandant 
says his very voice is changed ; formerly it 
was ferocious, now it is mild; formerly he 
was Contentious, and addicted to fighting, now 
he is gentle and peaceable ; formerly he was 
so given to swearing, and the babit of it had 
such power over him, he had to lay his hand 
upon his mouth, that he might not swear; 
now he is to be found warning others against 
this sin. The men who have turned from 
their evil ways, are allowed to sit in the room 
used for the adult school, in order that they 
may not be disturbed in reading and medita- 
tion, by those who still remain in folly, and 
would be disposed to deride them; and this 
man, on account of his infirmity, is also allow- 
ed to retirevalone to one of the caves which 
are formed in the base of the island, to medi- 
tate and pray. ‘Though he has lost an arm 
close to the body, he is not idle, but employs 
himself in carrying wood for fuel, after it is 
landed from the boat. 1 invited him to show 
me his cave: he readily consented, and led 
me down a steep and slippery path at the back 
of the island, and near to the place where J. 
Thomas was killed a few days ago. The cave 
was damp on one side, and had a honey-comb- 
like incrustation upon it ; its sloping roof was 
dry, a few old palings formed its loose floor, 
and a Cold wind blew through it from a small 
opening at its farther extremity. I could not 
stand upright in it, but entered by stooping ; 
he followed, and we sat down upon its floor, 
and conversed for a while on the mercy of 
God to sinners, in sending his Son into the 
world to save them, and in calling them by his 
Spirit to come unto Him. After spending 
a little time in this cold and forlorn place, so 
much prized by its occupant, and in whieh he 
compares his privilege, (to use his own words,) 
in being allowed to meditate in quiet, and to 
wait for the Spirit’s influence, with the priva+ 
tions of those who in former ages wandered 
in sheep-skins and goat-skins, in deserts and 
mountains, and in dens, and caves of the earth, 
being destitute, afflicted, tormented, we kneel- 
ed down before the Lord, whilst I prayed for 
this ‘brand snatched from the burning,’ as 
well as for myself; and when I ceased, he 
prolonged the voice of supplication, ascribing 
glory, honour, and praise to Him that liveth 
forever and ever, who in the riches of His 
mercy had called him out of darkness into His 
marvellous light, and translated him from the 
kingdom of satan, into the kingdom of His 
own beloved Son. In the course of conversa- 
tion, this monument of Divine mercy desired 
that I would tell audacious sinners of the 
mercy that God had shown unto him ; and that 
he found such comfort and pleasure in right- 
eousness, as he never coutithats thought of 
whilst he remained in sion. When he became 
awakened, he found himself in ignorance as . 
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well as in sin: since that time he had learned | sky, and about twenty minutes after, the train 


to read.” 
== 
The following lines are said to have been composed by 


the Princess Amelia, daughter of George Third, 
shortly before her death. 


Unthinking, idle, wild, and young, 

I lavgh’d, and dance’d, and talk’d and sung ; 
And proud of health, of freedum vain, 
Dreaw’d not of sorrow, care, or pain ; 
Concluding, in those hours of glec, 

That all the world was made for me. 


But when the hour of trial came, 

When sickness shook this trembling frame, 
When folly’s gay pursuits were o'er, 

And I could dance and sing no more, 

It then oceurr'’d, how sad “twould be 

Were this world only made for ine. 


The late gales on the coast of Great Britain 
and France, during a period of six weeks, 
produced a loss of property, in ships and 
cargoes, belonging to England, of about 
1,000,0002., and about 500 human lives. 
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The Comet whose appearance was briefly 
noticed last week, continues to display its 
radiations, with more or less intensity, accord- 
ing to the state of the atmosphere, every star- 
light evening. The following additional 
account will interest our readers, the more so 
as coming from the quarter it does : 


To the Editors of the North American. 


Haverrorp Scnoor, 3d Mo., 9th, 1843. 
There can be no doubt that a comet, second 
only in spleridor to the memorable one of 1680, 
is now within the limits, or in the vicinity of 
our system. ‘As this unusual visiter appears 
not to have been very generally seen in this 
part of the country, perhaps the following 
brief statement of observations made at this 
place on the evenings of the 6th and 7th inst. 
may not be wholly uninteresting. 
he comet, or rather its tail, was first 
observed here on the evening of the 6th by one 
of the students. Its appearance then was that 
of a luminous train, making an acute angle 
with the horizon, and intersecting it about 15 
degrees south of west. It continued visible 
for about an hour, and then rapidly vanished 
from sight. This somewhat sudden disap- 
pearance, which occurred about 8 o’clock, is 
easily accounted for from the oblique position 
of the train, bringing the fainter portions 
towards the exfremity, within the mists of the 
horizon, soon after the brighter parts nearer 
the nucleus had descended below it. Very 
little doubt was entertained as to the real char- 
acter of this phenomenon, yet as a partial 
display of auroral light occurred later in the 
evening, it was suggested that possibly some 
connection might exist between the two 
appearances, and therefore the return of the 
strange visiter on the following evening was 
awaited with much anxiety. On the evening 
of the 7th, the sun descended in a cloudless 
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began to be visible, gradually increasing in 
brilliancy until 7 o’clock, when it presented a 
most beautiful appearance. 

The elevation of the extremity of the tail 
was now ascertained to be 20 degrees, the 
length to the horizon 37 degrees, the inclina- 
tion with the horizon about 33 degrees, and 
the general breadth by estimation, 1 degree. 
The point of intersection with the horizon was 
observed to move rapidly towards the south, 
as would of course be expected. It may be 
well to mention for comparison on a future 
occasion, that the conspicuous star Sirius was 
exactly in the direction of the train produced. | 

Samvuer J. GumMere. | 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee to superintend the Board. 
ing School at West ‘Town, will meet there, on’ 
Sixth-day, the seventh of next month, at ten) 
o'clock, A. M. | 
The Committee on Instruction meet the| 
preceding evening, at half past seven o’clock. | 
The Semi-Annual Examination is to com-! 
mence on Third-day morning of the same 
week, and to continue till Fifth-day evening. 
The scholars to disperse as usual on Sixth and | 
Seventh-days. 
Tuomas Kimser, Clerk. | 

Philada., 3d Mo., 25th, 1843. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. | 


Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50) 
North Fourth street, up stairs ; Isaiah Hack- 
er, No. 112 south Third street, and No. 32 
Chestnut street; Samuel Bettle, jr., No. 73 
North Tenth street, and 26 South Front 
street; Charles Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth 








street,and No, 56 Chestnut street ; Benjamin 
Albertson, No. 45 North Sixth street, and 
No. 19 High street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.—George 
R. Smith, No. 487 Arch street ; George G. 
Williams, No. 61 Marshall street ; Benjamin 
H. Warder, No. 179 Vine street. 

Superintendents.—John C. and Leetitia 
Redmond. 

Atiending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Joshua H., 
Worthington. 


A stated annual meeting of the “ Bible 
Association of Friends in America,” will 
be held in the Committee-room, Mulberry 
Street Meeting-house, on the evening of Se- 
cond-day, the 17th of Fourth month, at eight 
o’clock. 


Samuet Berrte, Jr., Sec’ry. 





Mannrirp, at Friends’ Meeeting, Goose Creek, Lou- 
don county, Va.,on Fifth day, the 9th of Second mo. 
last, Josern N. Joturre, of Hopewell, Frederick coun. 
ty, Va., to Saran E. Janney, of the former place. 


——., at Friends’ Meeting-house, Twelfth street, 
Philadelphia, on the Ist inst.,. Epnwarb Bex, of White- 
marsh, to Esizasera Saitu, daughter of Daniel B. 
Smith, of the former place. 


Diep, at New Bedford, Mass., on Third-day, the 2lst 
of Second month, Basnesa H. Briss, wife of Samuel S, 
Bliss, aged 28 years; a membcr of New Bedford Par- 
ticular Meeting. During a protracted illness of con- 
sumption, she manifested a confiding trust in the mercy 
of God, through his dear Son, Christ Jesus, our Lord, 
and was a striking example of patience and resignation 
to the Divin, will, rejoicing in the prospect of her dis- 
solution, evincing that death was divested of its terrors, 
and the grave its victory. 





PRICES OF BIBLES AND 


The Managers of the Bible Association of Fricnds in 


TESTAMENTS REDUCED. 


America, have concluded to reduce the prices of nearly 


all theit Bibles and ‘Testaments, which are now sold at the rates following :— 
Bible Association of Friends in America.— Depository No. 50 North Fourth street, up stairs, Philadelphia, 


Prices or Bisirs 


AND TESTAMENTS. 






































Size of Price tu 4 
Bible Bitte. | Vole How Bound. =O vwcribers'| Priest | 
ut Fest.) & B’ksellers 
Common Bible, without References, |8vo. No. 1)1 vol. Best sheep 1 50 150 | 

Do. do. 24mmo. |No. 2/1 vol. do. 75 75 
\Fine Bible, with Ref. Fam. Record, 

Index & Concordance,|8vo. No. 4/1 vol. do. 1 75 2 00 

Do. do. do. * do. |2 vols. do. 2 25 2 50 

Do. do. do. “ do. |3 vols do. 2 75 3 00 

Do. do. do. “ No. 5\1 vol. Calf 2 25 2 50 

Do. do. do, “ do. |2 vols. do. 3 25 3 50 

Do. do. do. “ | do. |3 vols. do. 4 25 4 50 

Do. without References, &c.|24mo. |No. 6,1 vol. |Best sh., raised bands 1 00 1 00 

Do. do. “ do. |1 vol |Calf embossed 2 00 2 00 

Do. do. * do. |l vol. |do, do, & gilt edges} 2 50 2 50 
Superfine Bible, with Ref., F. Ree., 

Index & Concord.|8vo. _{No. 8)1 vol. Calf 5 25 5 25 

Do. do. do. “ do. |2 vols. do. 6 00 6 00 

Do. do. do. “ do. |3 vols. do. 7 00 7 00 

Do. do. do. “ do. |2 vols. Muslin 4 00 4 00 

Common Testament, ° - 12mo. Best sheep 50 60 

Do. : f : “ Half bound 374 44 

Do. o «* . 24mo. In skiver 25 25 

Fine Testament, a ls . “ Best shp., raised bands 40 40 

Do. a <j .. e “ Calf embossed 1 00 1 00 

Do. ee i fie ee do. do. & giltedges} 1 25 1 25 

Do. ‘ Z ; : “ Pocket-book fori 1 00 1 00 


















For * The Friend.” 
WATER BAPTISM. 
(Continued from page 200.) 


ist. To suppose that the infant church 
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much division in the church, both as respects! We will now attend to those Scriptures that 
its mode and subject, more particularly the! prove the baptism of the Holy Ghost to be the 
former. While some contend for sprinkling, only baptism that is saving. 

others contend for pouring, and others again) ‘I'he first passage we shall notice is Ist Pet. 
for immersion; and while some put the sub-\iii. 21, where, speaking of Noah and his 





should (according to promise,) be ushered | ject into the water on their back, others put! family being saved by water, he calls it “a 


into the full enjoyment of the spirituality of | 
the gospel kingdom, and then be immediately | 
led back into the dispensation of figures, > 
feed upon the shadow instead of the substance, | 
is a supposition at war with the nature of the | 


| 


them in face foremost: and while some are |figure of the baptism that now saves us.” If 
content with giving the subject one dip, others the apostle meant water, both in the figure and 
give thew a dip for each member of the tri- the thing prefigured, then water baptism is a 
nity ; and yet another sect, we are informed, saving ordinance, for the apostle calls it “ the 
taking the passage in reference to Philip and baptism that now saves us.” But if theanti- 


Christian religion. The genius of the Jewish \the euouch literally, both the administrator type be the baptism of the Holy Ghost, then 


religion was to worship God through a system 
of figures that veiled the glories of the inner 
temple, into which none were admitted save 
the high priest, and he but once a year. At 
the moment Jesus gave up the ghost, that veil 
was rent asunder; and now, says the apostle, 
Heb. x. 19, “* We have liberty to enter into 
the holiest by the blood of Jesus, and there 
worship God in spirit and in truth, in a new 
and living way.” 


2d. ‘The apostle Peter’s exposition of Joel’s| with them, but such as enter through this 


prophecy, puts this matter to rest. The Jews, 
together with the strangers, who assembled in| 
multitudes on the day of Pentecost to see what 
was the matter, began to express their amaze- 
ment as to the cause of those extraordinary | 
movements that accompanied the outpouring | 
of the Spirit on that occasion, and some even 
conjectured that these mea were filled eed, 
new wine. ‘The apostle commenced at once | 
undeceiving them, by observing that “ these 











and the subject go under the water together. our conclusion stands uncontradicted, viz., 
Again, while some consider infants as proper|that the baptism of the Holy Ghost is the 
subjects of baptism, others contend that none one saving baptism. ‘The text we have chosen 
but adult believers ought to be admitted as for our motto, involves the yery same view ; 
subjects of this ordinance; and so tenacious|the apostle there says, “ he saved us by the 
are some of those divisions in behalf of their) washing of. regeneration.” If the apostle 
own views, that they proscribe the members meant water baptism, then it is a saving or- 
of all other branches of the church from a dinance, for the apostle says, “ By it he saved 
participation with them at the Lord’s table ;/ us ;” but if the term regeneration means what 
nor will they admit any to church membership| we have said it does in our explanatory re- 
marks, then the washing of regeneration in 
rite. Is this a baptism that unites the mem- our text means the cleansing of the soul from 
bers of Christ into one bedy ? moral pollution by the baptism of the Holy 

3d. We come now to the third head, viz. :| Ghost, and its being again begotten and born 


: ‘ of God. ‘Those two passages are conclusive 

That the Baptism of the Holy Ghost is the 8 : 
only Saving Baptian. land would need no comment, were it not that 

5 the prejudice of education leads so many to 

Much has been said and written on this|think that wherever baptism is spoken of it 
subject by those who believe water baptisin|means water baptism, unless accompanied 
to be an ordinance of the gospel, commanded} with the term Holy Ghost, or Holy Spirit. 
by Jesus Christ. Some have advocated it as|‘That the Apostle Peter in this passage uses 





men were not drunken, as they supposed, but |a saving ordinance, among whom are the Ro-| water baptism as a figure of the baptism of 


that this was that which was spoken by the 
prophet Joel; and it shall come to pass in the 
last days, (the last dispensation,) saith God, | 
will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh ;” not 
upon the disciples who were present on that 
occasion, and the few who assembled at the 
house of Corneliusouly, but “ upon all flesh ;” 
and. so far was this outpouring of the Spirit 
from being limited to the few that were pre 
sent on those occasions, that the apostle says, 
“the promise is to-you and your children ;”| 
(their offspring after them,) and not only those 
who were present, but to all those who were 
afar off. So much for the idea that the Holy 
Ghost fulfilled its mission of baptism on those 
two occasions, and then ceased its baptising 
office in the chureh. 

But we are not done with this view of the 
subject yet. We purpose showing under our 
next head, that the baptising iofluence of the 
Holy Ghost is just as necessary in the Chris- 
tian church at this day, as it was on the day of 
Pentecost or on any other day. In the mean- 
time we will bring forward one more text to 
prove that the baptism of the Holy Ghost is 
the one gospel baptism. Paul says, Ist Cor. 
xii. 12, “ For by one spirit,” (not by one 
water,) are we all baptised into one body.” | 
There the apostle makes use of the term body, 
meaning the church of Christ; “ A eprint 
house made up of living stones,” or as the apos- 
tle Peter has it, 1st Pet. ii. 5,“ Ye also as lively 
stones are built up a spiritual house.” We 
now ask, is this the case in reference to water 
baptism ? Are the members of the Christian 
church all baptized into one body by water? 


manists, and if [ am not mistaken, the Camp-|the Holy Ghost, is evident from several con- 
bellite baptists; at all events, to be born of | siderations : 
water is with them indispensable. They,| Ist. He “calls it a figure of the baptism 
together with some of the.clergy of the high|which now saves us.” If he means water 
church of England, call it regeneration, and) baptism .both in the figure and: the thing 
of course consider it an ordinance, without | figured, then he makes use of one figure to 
which salvation is almost, if not altogether) represent another, which would be a manifest 
impossible. We will not undertake to say|abuse of all figurative language, because all 
that any sect or denomination of Christians/ figures are intended to represent realities, and 
entirely exclude the influences of the Spirit) not one shadow to typify another ; for it must 
from accompanying the administration of| be admitted on all hands, that water baptism, 
water baptism ; but it is evident that they do jat best, is nothing more than an outward and 
not admit that any can enter Christ’s spiritual | visible sign of inward and spiritual washing. 
kingdom unless baptized with water, and thus; An inquiry may arise in the minds of some 
cut off the Quaker church at a stroke—and if| as to how the salvation of Noah and his family, 
immersion be the only right mode, the pedo-|in the ark, could be a figure of spiritual bap- 
baptist churches also. tism 7—We will answer this query after ask- 
We have made these introductory remarks| ing how it could possibly be a figure of im- 
for the purpose of showing, that the advocates| mersion, or any other modes? Noah and his 
of water baptism have not agreed among|family were not immersed in the waters of 
themselves whether to consider it a saving|the flood ; it was the wicked inhabitants of the 
ordinance or not. In reference to ourself, we|old world that were immersed, while Noah 
have no faith in it, save as an initiating rite :|and his family floated above the water. What 
the performance or non-performance of which | kind of an immersion would you call it, gentle 
has nothing to do with our final salvation, any | reader, suppose you saw an administrator of 
more than circumcision among the Jews had| water baptism, take his subjects aboard of a 
to do with their final salvation, since the} boat, and float them on the water for a given 
apostle has told us that he is not a Jew that} time, and then land them on dry land? would 
is one outwardly, neither.is that circumcision | you call that immersion? Or suppose you saw 
which is outward in the flesh; but he is ajthem taken aboard a covered boat that re- 
Jew that is one inwardly, and circumcision is | mained where it was built, until a heavy show- 
that of thé heart, in the spirit, and not in the|er of rain should float it? would you call this 


letter. immersion ? or would you not rather call it 
So we say he is not a Christian that is one 


outwardly, neither is that baptism which is| 


sprinkling, or pouring? ‘To us it would ap- 
pear a strange representation of any of the 


outward on the body; but he is a Christian | present modes of baptism, when not a drop of 


Alas! brethren, instead of this being the case,| who is one inwardly, and baptism is that of|water in either case touched the subjects of 


water baptism has been the fruitful source of|the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter. | this baptism. s 

















But let us now see how this baptism of Noah 
and his family, represents the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Ist. The wicked inhabitants of the old 
world represent the carnal mind that is en- 
mity against God, not being subject to his 
law. 

2d. The water of the flood that swept away 
the ungodly race, represents the washing of 
regeneration; the destruction of the carnal 
mind by the baptizing efficacy of the Holy 
Ghost. 

éd. The ark, represents Jesus Christ the 
author of the baptism of the Holy Ghost, who 
is called the ark of safety. 

4th. Noah and his family, from whom a 
new generation was to spring, who should no 
more be destroyed by a flood, represent the 
new man, who by the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, is renewed in knowledge after the 
image of him who created him. 
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3d. The Egyptians, to whom Israel were in| Ghost, as no other baptism is saving in its 





bondage, are a representation of the carnal | ature. 


mind into which all are in bondage, until re- 
deemed by Jesus Christ. 

4th. The cloud, and the sea, while they 
were the instruments of the destruction of 
Israel’s enemies, were the instruments of Is- 
rael’s salvation. ‘This baptism in the cloud, and 
in the sea represents the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, which while it destroys our spiritual 
enemies, saves our souls. 


5. Moses, unto whom the Israelites were 
baptized, was the law giver of Israel, who 
gave them the law written on tables of stone, 
and was the representative of Jesus Christ, 
who is the Christian lawgiver, and who writes 
his law on the fleshly tables of the heart, 2 
Cor. iii. 3, and thus they became the children 
of God by faith in Christ Jesus, “ for as many 
as have been baptized into Christ, have put 


This explication of the figure has a parallel | on Christ.” 


in 1 Cor. x. 1 and 2; “ Moreover, brethren, 
I would not that ye should be ignorant how 
that all our fathers were under the cloud, and 
all passed through the sea, and were all bap- 
tized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea.” 
It is not a little amusing to see how the advo- 
cates of both sprinkling and immersion, strain 
this passage to make it a figure of their re- 
spective modes of baptism! We have already 
shown that it is an abuse of all figures to sup- 
pose that one is presented to typify another. 
We cease to wonder that Israel should remain 
with the vail on their hearts in the reading of 
Moses, when the Christian ministry of the 
nineteenth century is put to their shifts to 
understand a passage of Scripture that is writ- 
ten as with a sunbeam. Campbell in 
his debate with McCalla, supposes that 
whereas the Israelites had a wall of water on 
each side, and a cloud over their heads, they 
were of course immersed. On the other hand, 
McCalla is equally confident that there 
was no immersion in the case, except with the 
Egyptians, who were overwhelmed in the 
depth of the sea; yet supposes they were 
somehow baptized either by affusion or sprink- 
ling; bad the cloud afforded rain, 
MecCalla would have had the best of the argu- 
ment; but as it is, their suppositions are 
equally groundless. How could the Israelites’ 
baptism in the cloud and in the sea be a figure 
of any of the modes of baptism now in use, 
since not one drop of water touched the bodies 
of the Israelites? but let us suppose, for a mo- 
ment, that the baptism of the Israelites unto 
Moses in the cloud and in the sea was a figure 
of the saving baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
whereby the spiritual seed of Abraham are 
baptized unto Jesus Christ as his natural 
descendants were unto Moses, how would the 
analogy then stand : 

We say it would stand as follows :-— 

Ist. The children of Israel, while in Egyp- 
tian bondage, represented the condition of 
Adam’s fallen family under the bondage of 
sin. 

2d. Moses, unto whom they were baptized, 
and who led them out of Egyptian bondage, 
represents Jesus Christ who leads his people 
out of spiritual bondage. 


| 
| 
| 

















2d. That the apostle did not intend water | 
baptism in the thing figured, is further evi- 
deut from his immediately adding that it was 
“not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, 
but the answer of a good conscience toward 
God.” Now a washing with water is a_put- 
ting away of the filth of the flesh, and it re- 
quires something more efficacious to give the 
answer of a good conscience. Paul in the 
ninth chapter of Hebrews, makes this subject 
luminous as the beams of day : he there shows 
that the rituals of the Jewish tabernacle, 
which stood in meats and drinks and divers 
washings, (or baptisms,) which were only a 
shadow of good things to come, could there- 
fore never make the comers thereunto (or 
performers of those rites) perfect, as pertain- 
ing to the conscience ; that nothing short of 
the blood of Christ applied by the eternal Spi- 
rit, through which he offered himself without 
spot to God, could purge the conscience from 
dead works to serve the living God. This, 
and only this, could the apostle have had in 
view by the answer of a good conscience. 
This will appear still more apparent from the 
consideration that the apostle calls it a saving 
baptism. Now those who contend that it was 
water baptism that was pre-figured, are placed 
in the following dilemma, they must either 
hold water baptism to be a saving ordinance, 
or admit that the baptism which the apostle 
says.now saves us, is the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost. 


This view of the subject, is further strength- 
ened from the following consideration :—water 
baptism has no relation whatever to man’s 
moral condition as a sinner, only as a figure 
to convey the idea of a spiritual washing. 
Should a man be polluted all over with natu- 
ral filth, the application of water would have 
a fit relation to his «condition, as a means of 
purification or cleansing the body; but the 
idea of immersing a man in water, for the 
purpose of cleansing the soul from moral pol- 
lution, is too absurd ever to have entered into 
any enlightened mind. 

From the above considerations, we con- 
clude, that the baptism to which the apostle’s 
figure alluded, is the baptism of the Holy 


(To be continued.) 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP. 


“Not forsaking the assembling ourselves together, as 
the manner of some is.” 


The habitual neglect of attendanee at meet- 
ings for Divine worship, would seem to indi- 
cate on the part of any who are in this habit, 
a very imperfect view of happiness in this 
life, superadded to the want of a deep interest 
in their own spiritual welfare. 

To those whose minds have been awakened 
to feel their weakness, and the need they have 
of daily support in the varied pursuits of this 
life, it is a high privilege to assemble at stated 
periods, and mingle together in social worship. 

The peace that flows from this humble 
offering, if it spring from faith in the heart, 
feeble as it may seem to them, is an evidence 
that it is acceptable in the sight of our Hea- 
venly Father. 

These seasons of retirement, of solemn in- 
troversion of thought and prostration ef soul 
before our Maker, are often fraught with deep 
instruction, and may become the means, in 
condescending mercy, of our preservation 
from many of the temptations that surround 
us. 
Spiritual worship, the peculiar privilege of 
the Christian, is essential to preserve the mind 
ina state of watchful dependence upon the 
Father of all our sure mercies. 

Although not confined to time or place, yet 
indifference or neglect of pubfic worship is a 
sure indication, that the heart is becoming 
estranged from the power of true religion, the 
only source of consolation and support in the 
hour of trial, a period from which nonesfre 
exempt. 

If any should esteem the cares of business a 
sufficient excuse for neglecting our: religious 
meetings held during the week, let them 
reflect that the obligation for Divine worship, 
is of a higher nature and of far greater im- 
portance to us, than the eager pursuit of the 
things of this life can possibly be. If we 
neglect the offers of salvation, by the omission 
of our religious duties, how awful a responsi- 
bility we assume, not’ only as respects our- 
selves, but also in relation to the effects of our 
example upon others. 

There are many who regularly assemble 
with us on First-days, at least on the morning 
of that day, who no doubt believe they would 
sustain a loss in their temporal concerns, by 
constant attendance at our religious meetings 
held on other days. But if they would be 
entreated to remember, that every temporal, 
as well as spiritual blessing we enjoy, flows 
from the bounteous hand of our Heavenly 
Father; that we owe all to his watchful pro- 
vidence over us; that ‘in him we live and 
move, and have our being,” and that without 
him we canuot do.any thing as we ought; 
surely every selfish feeling would cease in the 
contemplation of our own unworthiness, and 
our need of spiritual strength ; and we should 
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rejoice in the privilege which these opportu- 
nities afford us of mingling in religious fellow- 
ship with our brethren and sisters. 

The proper estimate of our highest duties, 
is a subject of great importance to us. We 
glide along through time too mach engrossed 
in the pursuit of business, and are apt to per- 
mit our minds to become absorbed with the 
things of time, to the exclusion of those which 
belong to our eternal interests.—Is this not 
clearly a cause which leads to the neglect of 
our religious assemblies? 

If the knowledge of the will of our holy 
Redeemer, and the ability to perform it, were 
our chief desire ; if the prayer of his disciples 
«“ Lord, increase our faith,” were more con- 
tinvally present with us, the visible effects 
would be to chasten the affections, subdue our 
unprofitable thoughts, and regulate our whole 
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made on drinking it. When the boy became 
able to drink a whole glass-full, his father ex- 
pressed great pleasure ; little anticipating that 
he was training his son, not only to drunken- 
ness, but through drunkenness to dishonesty ; 
and at length he became both a drunkard and 
a thief, and was transported for a robbery. 
He was now a prisoner in bondage in a foreign 
land ; but years rolled on, and the term of his) 
transportation expired, and he regained his | 
freedom ; but not from bondage to habitual | 
drunkenness ; this to him was more powerful | 
than the laws of his country. He many times | 
sold his shirt off his back for drink, and, to use 
his own expression, also parted with his flesh 
off his back for it; for he was several times, 
while a prisoner, flogged for being drunk ; 
but, as soon as he was loosed from the tri- 
angles, he hurried on his clothes, with his 















CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


A late writer for the Massachusetts Com- 
mon School Journal has addressed to the 
readers of that publication some animated and 
forcible remarks upon the subject of Corporal 
Punishments. He says that his experience in 
school-keeping, as well as his own reflections 
and observations upon the experience of others, 
has brought him to the conclusion, that they 
ought to be abolished. ‘Though some of us 
may still incline by Solomon’s sentiment—at 
any rate in what are called extreme cases—it 
will do us no harm to hear the other side, 
and, perchance, we may, on reconsideration, 
ourselves come to the concliision, that we can 
get along at least more agreeably than here- 
tofore, by rendering our requisitions upon the 


lives. back bleeding, to the first place where drink | rod less freq-ent, though we may not be con- 
There would then be no voluntary absence | was sold, and drank again! Often the decla- | vinced of the propriety of abolishing it alto- 
from our religious meetings, nor a mere for- | ration, ‘ Drunkards shall not inherit eternal | gether. Certainly, the more we govern by 
mal attendance of them. ‘Ihe latter, it must life,’ came awfully before his mind; he was| moral means, and the less by brute force, the 
ever be borne in mind, constitutes no part of | alarmed, miserable, and ashamed of himself, better for all parties, The more we accustom 
true worship. For, in the language of Dia- | and he cried to God for deliverance. He | ourselves to violent measures, the greater the 
mond, “‘l'o religious feelings as to other | joined the Temperance Society, resolved he | risk of hardening our own hearts, and those 
things, the truth applies, ‘By their fruits ye | would leave off the use of spirits, and drink | of the children committed to our care. 
shall know them.” ‘He who rises from the | only a little wine or beer; but these kept alive) The writer begins by the statement of a 
sensibilities of seeming devotion, and finds that | his depraved appetite. He began to attend | truth, about which there will be no difference 


sensible and peru.anent effects are not pro- 
duced in his mind, may rest assured that, in 


the Methodist meeting, hoping thereby to gain | of opinion between those who take opposite 
strength; but in a few weeks he was again | sides on the main question, that “ no school is 


whatever he has been employed, it has not | overcome by his old enemy, and being asham- | avswering its highest purpose, without order. 


Of this,” he says, “ let every one that is en- 


been in the pure worship of that God who is a to be met in that condition, he left the road, | 


and lost himself in the bush, where he remain- 
ed all night. Still in the anguish of his soul, 
he cried unto the Lord for deliverance, and in 


a spirit. ‘T'o the real prostration of the soul 
in the Divine presence, it is necessary that the 
mind should be still. Such devotion is suffi- 





cient for the whole mind. When the soul is this state, he attended a meeting at the Back | 


humble in the presence of God ; when all its | River, where his attention was directed to the 
desires are involved in one desire of devoted. | teaching of the Holy Spirit as a witness 
ness to him,—then is the hour of acceptable | against sin, revealed in the seeret of the heart, 
worship ; then is the petition of the soul leading to repentance, and to the bearing of 
prayer ; then is its gratitude thanksgiving, its the cross, and giving mankind a sense of their 


oblation praise.” 
E. Ss. 
Third mo. 13th, 1843. 


’ For “* The Friend.” 
A Little Sup in the Bottom of the Glass. 


Inthe extracts from the letters of James 
Backhouse, concerning a religious visit to 


weakness, in order that they might place their 
trust in the Lord alone, and obtain strength | 
from Him to perform his will, and receive 
remission of sins through Jesus Christ. 
These doctrines made a deep impression 
upon J. Dore, and he sought help under the | 
conviction wrought upon his mind, to leave off 
the use of all stimulating liquors; and keep- | 
ing dependent upon Divine help, he forsook 


tering the field, be fully persuaded. I will 
admit, that, without order, one man may keep 
a better school than another with it. But he 
does not keep so good a school as he might do 
with order. {t is certain he cannot keep a 
very good school. But the question is con- 
| tinually asked, ‘ What shall be done with the 
habitually idle, or pertinaciously disobedient 
and refractory pupil,—especially if we may 
/not resort to the rod, or some other kind of 
corporal punishment? This is a fair question, 
and deserves an answer. It will be my pur- 
pose in this communication to answer it. 

“ The conditional negative, with which the 
question concludes, always by some under- 
stood, though not always expressed, viz. ‘ es- 
pecially if we may not resort to the rod, or 
some other kind of corporal punishment,’ 





the use not only of*spirits, but of wine aad 


seems to imply a belief that the whole diffi- 





Van Dieman’s Land, and NewSfeuth Wales, ‘beer. He has also been enabled to leave off| culty would vanish, were teachers at liberty 
under date of Tenth month 29th, 1837, at | smoking and chewing tobacco ; and, to enable|to whip. This if often adverted to as the 
Hobarton— him the sooner to pay his debts, he has left grand panacea for all incurable evils and des- 

He relates, that James Dore “gave us| offalso the use of tea and sugar. These pri-| perate cases in school. The advocates of the 
some striking particulars of his past life. He! vations cost him something for a few weeks ;| rod often put the question to those who discard 
said, the first time he took spirits, a little was| but now the desire for such indulgence has|it, with an air of triumph, as though they 
given him ina small vial, when going a short | Jeft him, and he is in better health and spirits|thought it would prove an effectual poser, 
voyage, which he was charged to drink lest | than before. Several persons, however, hay “What would you do when a scholar proves 
he should take cold! His father was a man | brought liquor to him, and tried to persuade }eallous to all the appeals of love and the kind- 
who endeavoured carefully to inculcate honest | him, that as he had drank, chewed, and ly influences of persuasion, and every appli- 
principles into his children, both by example | smoked so long, he would certainly die from | ance of a milder nature, and will not study, 









and precept, and who used to ejaculate on 
leaving his house. ‘The Lord preserve my 
going out and my coming in, from henceforth 
and for evermore,’ in a low tone of voice ; but 
he was a drunkard, and James was sometimes 
sent to the public-house to bring him home ; 
and on such occasions his father often gave 
him a little sup in the bottom of the glass, 
and was amused at the wry faces that his son 


leaving off these practices. ‘The poor man is/| and will not behave well? such cases are con- 
now working for 10s. per week, as a builder, | tinually occurring; and what will you do? 
and is in a very humble, thankful state of| Now this poser, so triumphantly put, might 
mind. He walks eight miles into town to| perhaps, be very fairly met by putting another 
meeting, and is likely to stand his ground, so| question, viz., Does whipping always cure 
long as he continues in humility and watch- idleness, or disobedience? Does it make the 


fulness.” 


idle boy industrious, or the disorderly correct ? 
Let the experience of any advocate of the rod, 
answer. How often have we heard the ¢on- 
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fession from the lips of advocates and dispen- | discarded the whip and ferule. Give us your| reasonably. Let 0s usemoralimeans for moral 
sers of the rod, ‘lL have whipped aud feruled, | substitute. What would you do, if a scholar,| ends, if we would produee@ the greatest and 
and whipped and feruled, again and again, this} when bidden to do this, or that, should say, | best possible eflect. In this way the boy will 
“or that boy, and all to no purpose ; he con-|*I wont,’ and should begin to put on airs of| learn something, and, perhaps, all that his 
tinues idle and disorderly ; he seems, indeed, | grimace, impudence and menace! Or what} Creator intended he should learn; all that he 
incorrigible; I know not what to do.’ We} would you do, if a scholar should come every |can understand. There is, unless a great 
say then to these advocates of the rod, under | day to the recitation-seat with unprepared les-| mistake has been committed in the work of 
such circumstances, what will you do! Will|sons? What is better thanthe rod? | reply : | education—there is an aptitude in the human 
you try the rod yet again? Very well, you; “1, In regard to unprepared lessons. I{|mind for knowledge. And when the right 
try it again, and James (the offender) con-| the imperfect preparation arises from neglect | hand of knowledge (1 mean knowledge adapied 
tinues still idle and disorderly. And now,| and a want of interest in the subject, and not | to the existing stage of intellectual develop. | 
what will you do? Will you go on whipping | from incapacity to learn, | would advise the | ment,) is presented im the right manner to the 











indefinitely, making your punishment more fre- | teacher to look well to the matter, to examine | young inquirer, he will appreciate and embrace Pa 
nt and more severe, until the offender | himself, and be sure where the fault lies—jit. ‘Jo say that whipping aad goading, and 
‘yields and reforms? Are you ready to take/| whether in the scholar or in the teacher. 1|such physical appliances, are necessary to 
the ground, which it is said the president of} would advise him to see to it, and ascertain|entice scholars to study and to learn, is a 
one of our collegiate seminaries did, in the| whether this want of interest in the pupil has| reproach and a slander on human nature. ] 
correction of his own child, and avow that a} not its origin in want of interest, or tact, or| Children can leary, and will learn, without 
teacher may carry his chastisement even unto | qualification in the teacher. I would have| the aid of such appliances. And let the 
death, unless he can subdue the obstinacy of | him stir up the gift that is in him, and add to| teacher who thinks otherwise, retire for self- 
the child? Very few, I think, are ready to/its power, and endeavour, by increasing hix| examination. Let him weep over bis own bar- 
take this ground. If not, whipping may fail | own resources, to render his instructions more | renness and deficiency. 
of its intended effect, and the advocates of the| serviceable, and the recitations more interest-| ‘* But, ‘1 have tried it,’ says one. And go = 
rod be left on no better ground than others ;) ing and valuable to his pupils. I would say| have lL, with sorrow, 1 add. You may, in a 
yea, on ground not so favourable, for they have | kindly, but plainly to the teacher who puts the | few instances, have worked cut a few more 
appealed to force, and by so doing lost, in| question, What would you do with bad lessons ? | lessons in this way than you could otherwise 
part, their moral hold upon the child. And| that bad recitations andslow progress are not | have done; but really you have done nothing, 
now the question may be retorted upon them | always the fault of the scholar. Far from it.| or less than nothing, for the real advancement 
with an emphasis, What will you du! You|James recites badly, but his master teaches| of education. And this is the point which the ple 
have attempted to conquer by force,and that| worse. And why should James be whipped, | enlightened educator is constantly looking at. ga 
has failed ; and you stand-before the school in| or even reproved, for not resisting the influence | My idea is just this. The Creator has placed int 
. a less favourable light than ifgyou had not! of his teacher’s dry, dull, prosy manner? Let| us in this world, dependent in some measure TI 
attempted it. You have hedged up your own|the teacher prepare himself to hear the les. | upon each other, with a capacity to learn—an 70 
way; and cannot, but with shame and mortifi- | son, i. e. to conduct the recitation, as well as | aptitude and desire for knowledge ; and when me 
cation, go back, and appeal to the scholar’s| scholars to recite it. ‘Then things will go| it is presented in the right manner, the active, sia 
better feelings, and thus endeavour to win him| well. Let the teacher learn every thing he| aspiring, panting mind will embrace it. It inc 
back to virtue’s way. What will you do?) can about thelesson, and be able at the recita-| will take in all that itis prepared to take in, Pe 





: You must either call inthe committee to your | tion, by his ingenious and intelligent illustra-| all that it can comprehend or profit by.” cit 

aid, or turn the boy out of doors, or acknow-| tions, by his statements of factsand incidedss, | -§ _—_[_—€—_—_—_—____*_*_*_" the 

i ledge ‘Eat,’ and let the boy go on in his own | by narrations of anecdote, historical and bio- ened o = = TE Colatbian pee g a _ aa 
; : . . . . month last, at Sa pring, Columbiana county, Ohio 

way, keeping him partly in check by threats! graphical, to throw around the exercise @) sh an illncss of about a week, with congestion of the am 

and blows, as well as you can, until the close | charm, which no native dullness or indiffer- | jungs, (typhoid pneumonia,) Mary Perrit, wife of ins 

. of the term, or of his connection with the ence, or acquired indolence, shall be able to| William Pettit, in the 61st yeur of her age. She was in 

} school. Such is often the effect of rod-using| resist. Few teachers have yet considered |#" exemplary member of Sandy Spring Meeting for in 

and feruling. Now and then, itis admitted, a| what they ought to do, or can do, in this res- about thirty.six ycars ; was a diligenbiattender of mect- me 
ae . : d Ls 5 heel h ings, and for several years filled the station of overscer 

good whipping, i. ¢. in a proper degree, and | pect. t every teacher do what he Cea, and | to sutisfaction. Her life seemed one ec ntinved mani- hu 

without passion, may have brought the young|I am persuaded we shall have much fewer | festation of love to her Creator-and to her fellow-crea- to 

master to his senses. But this is the excep-|complaints about dull lessons. ‘Ihe teacher, | tures, which wes strikingly evinced by her unremitted be: 

tion, and not the general result, especially | as well as the pupils, should study every les. | #ttention to the wants of the afflicted, tor up to the hour wil 

h f; | ted t Th di ee He should study the text-book ; he should of lier si¢kness, she was assiduous in visiting and nurs- h 

when frequently resorted to. “Ihe ordinary son. He should study ook ; he should | ing hiee,sick neighLoure, without any epparent: regard the 

effect is rather to harden the feelings, to make |look into other authors, and task his OWN | to sect or condition, So remarkable was this trait, that pre 

the offender more sly, mischievous and vin-| memory, observation and ingenuity, that he | when the intelligence of her life being in danger was pul 


dictive; more averse to study and to the school. | may come well furnished every day to his | known, there was an unusual anxiety manifested in the 
Ofien has one whipping done little more than| work, and give to it new power and interest. | 'naviries of the indigent of the neighbourhood, who of 


: : : thronged the house to h f her state. Al : 
make way for another. Here and there, I} Let him lengthen, shorten and diversify the rate = truly a rons nay an ma prone eve 









believe, a naughty boy has been really re-|lessons—adopt new methods of reciting, or | to the place of interment, io Friends’ burying-ground rey 
, oo ; techs Bost ; aa 
ormed by flagellation ; somewhat oftener has, even lay aside one study and take up another | at Sendy Spring. Daring her short illuess, she ex- Ac 
there been the appearance of reform; yet so| for a season, and strive in every way to infuse oe ‘th ead nd iit. an oe her own a Sp: 
few and far bétween have been the instances}life into his pupils. Yet should all these ap. [1 yee ne eh 0 om the secemas of ber Sumey: In 
; : cn Lae 2 Sees : and especially that of her husband, who had long been 
of decided good, from this sort of disci s, and every thing his wits can invent, | in a fectle state of health, thatshe should be spared lar 
that no enlightened, well qualified and judt Hto reach the evil, still, | can hardly con- | longer, »he was resigned. She remarked, among other ev 
teacher will depend upon it as a means of pré-}@eive of a case which would justify a resort | things,that the aged in Socicty were fast pessing away; mi 
serving order, and securing a good school. to the rod to secure good lessons. To make | *"4 she hoped that there would be a succession of nai 
att hat | | . heats’ hibition standard bearers coming up in the church, She ad- 

I have thus far attempted to show, that/a boy love his school,—love his book,—and | inonished those that were abcut her to be careful of are 
the rod does not certainly remove all schvol| become deeply interested in his studies, put | their deportment at religious meetings; said that she but 
difficulties. Far from it. Some of the most | him under the torture of the lash! What an | had been tried with so much standing around the meet- ow 
disorderly schools that I have ever*known,| absurdity! Itis a process more befitting the as oedtemmaitiings ees'e sain Senn feet 0 cal 
have been those in which there was a free use | age of barbarism, than the age of schools} ine « porties” (aa they were called) of the aaaiiee- dis 
of the rod. and enlightened civilization. Vo me it seems | hood, believing that they tended to draw away from me 

“ But the question returns, What shall be| much like whipping children to make them) the Truth. 
done with the habitually idle and disobedient |eat their breakfast, say their prayers, or! PRINTED BY JOSEPH & WILLIAM KITE, bes 
scholar? What would you do? You have| become pious and good. No. Let us act Seventh and Carpenter Streets. = 
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